Wild Fire, Forest Management, 


and 


Dispelling Myths 


Some History of Wild Fires and Their Suppression 

We need to debunk the claim that lack of “active forest man- 
agement" is fueling large wild fires. Up until the 20th century 
there was a lot more fire on the land. Hundreds of fire history 
studies document that wildland fires burned significantly more 
area than they do now, with several tens of millions of acres 
burning in the US each year up until the 1950's. It’s important 
to note that colonization and fire exclusion eliminated most 
Indigenous people’s burning of wildlands, but that effective fire 
suppression did not take place until at least the 1950's, mean- 
ing that most “encroaching” conifers that could be from wild 
fire suppression are small young trees, generally only up to 70 
years old at the most. 

Cool moist climate coincided with the most successful peri- 
od of wild fire suppression, Pacific Decadal Oscillation is like 
an El Niño cycle—an oscillating pattern of cool and warm pe- 
riods in the Pacific Basin that affects regional climates. During 
warm cycles of positive Pacific Decadal Oscillation, such as in 
the early 1900's to 1940's, wild fire acres burned were especial- 
ly high. Very little fire suppression was occurring during this 
time. Recent increases in wild fire acres burned, beginning 
around 1977, are concomitant with a warming Pacific Decadal 
Oscillation cycle during which much more fire suppression was 
taking place. Thus at least one driver of recent increases in wild 
fire area burning appears to be the current climatic warm cycle. 
Warm periods result in reduced spring snowpack and longer 
fire seasons (Morgan et al. 2008). Cooler versus warmer pe- 
tiods affect the effectiveness of fire suppression, dampening 
fire activity in cool phases but increasing fire activity in warm 
phases, despite concerted fire suppression efforts. 


Climate Change Interactions: 
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Current Context and False Solutions 

21st century climate change is changing fire behavior. The 
more greenhouse gas emissions, the more wild fire acreage 
burning can be expected and the less effective (and more cost- 
ly) fire suppression will become. Warmer conditions increase 


the dryness of fuels, making them more likely to ignite, and 





will increase dry fuel availability through longer fire seasons. 
There will be a more rapid rate of fire spread, with fire spotting 
far ahead of flame fronts, less humidity at night, strong warm 
dry winds prevailing and large fire sizes from fewer fires, with 
the majority of ignitions being human-caused. Despite some of 
these warm period trends becoming evident already, based on 
satellite and burn severity data from the U.S. Geological Survey 
since 1984, there is no apparent increase yet in forested area 
burning at high severity or in the proportion of high severity 
patches within large fire complexes (DellaSala, Geos Institute, 
p.8, see sources listed below). 

However incendiary rhetoric in the news media is rampant. 
Unfortunately, wild fires are being hyped as unnatural catastro- 
phes by the Forest Service, the timber industry, and the media. 
Wild fires are being used as an excuse to justify a return to 
heavy industrial logging under the guise of fire “risk” reduc- 
tion, although there is no significant evidence that all the fuel 
reduction timber sales across the West have decreased wild fire 
incidence, size, or severity, 

There is a broad consensus among fire ecologists that there 
is currently far less fire in the western U.S. than there was his- 
torically prior to fire suppression. (Hanson et al., 2015) For 
instance, there is currently about 200,000 acres of fire in Cal- 
ifornia’s forests per year on average and 500,000 to 900,000 
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acres of fire in the years with the most fire. Yet historically, 
before-fire suppression, an average year would involve one to 
two million acres of wild fires in Californias forests (Stephens 
et al., 2007; Baker 2017). California's fires have always burned 
with a mixture of intensities, including patches of high inten- 
sity fire. There is less fire of all intensities now, including less 
high intensity fire (Stephens et al., 2007, Mallek et al., 2013; 
Baker et al., 2018). There is no “right” or “wrong” or “good” or 
“bad” fire. Wild fire is a predatory force of Nature. Ecologists 
do not refer to wolves as “good” or “bad,” yet the political wild 
fire debate embraces such terms. We do not have a fire problem 
per se, but rather a people management problem—homes built 
in unsafe places and with highly flammable materials, firefight- 
ers dropped into unsafe areas, hyped-up logging sales that may 
or may not work, and a rap- 
idly changing, unpredictable 
climate. 
Nonetheless, the 
and the reality on the ground 
don’t seem to matter to poli- 
ticians who care more about 
the wealth of their corporate 
donors and appealing to con- 
stituencies who have legiti- 
mate fear of fire. Corporate 
capitalism favors short-term 
extraction profits over long- 
term ecological or economic 
sustainability, The Trump 
administration is currently 
ordering the Forest Service 
to double or triple an already 
unsustainable National Forest timber sale volume. On March 
21, 2018, Congress passed an Omnibus spending bill that es- 
tablished a wild fire “disaster” fund of over two billion a year 
that would increase steadily over 10 years. This bill includes 
Categorical Exclusions for timber sales up to 3,000 acres each, 
that make it nearly impossible to respond in time to stop the 
sale. These Categorically Excluded timber sales can be placed 
right next to each other, potentially creating landscape-scale 
cumulative impacts. Yet protected forest areas in the West 
typically burn at relatively low severities compared to “active- 
ly managed” areas, that is, logged areas (Bradley et al., 2016). 
Opening up more remote wild lands to logging, as proposed 
by some Congress members, would likely result in more area 
burning in severe forest fires due to accumulation of logging 


science 


Post-fire logging creates an 
ecologically damaging feedback or 
loop where fires burn initially in 

fire-resistant native forests, then 
the resulting complex forests that 
retain more carbon in standing green 
and dead trees are clearcut and 
replanted with small trees in dense 
rows, only to burn at higher intensity 
in the next fire and be logged again. 


slash and conversion of native fire resistant forests to less resis- 
tant plantations. (Odion et al., 2004) 


Fires and Clearcuts 

One of the myths out there is that clearcuts mimic the ef 
fects of stand-replacing wild fire. However, logging taking place 
before and after wild fires is incompatible with natural distur- 
bance dynamics and the resiliency of forests to climate change 
and wild fire. Clearcutting of live and dead trees over large ex- 
panses after a natural disturbance is often followed by herbicide 
spraying to reduce plants competing with planted tree seed- 
lings, reducing nitrogen-fixing shrubs and biodiversity. In most 
clearcuts, all the trees are gone, meaning that most carbon stor- 
age from tree structure needed to slow climate change has been 
sacrificed. Virtual clearcuts, by, 
any other name, such as “Seed 
tree cuts,” “Shelterwood cuts,” 
“commercial thinning” 
to very low basal areas, leave 
hardly more tree structure or 
carbon sequestration capability 
than clearcuts. 

After a stand-replacing wild 
fire, many green trees remain 
in mosaics, with more severely 
burned areas still retaining sig- 
nificant carbon storage in large 
snags and down logs. Post-fire 
logging creates an ecologically 
damaging feedback loop where 
fires burn initially in fire-re- 
sistant native forests, then the 
resulting complex forests that retain more carbon in standing 
green and dead trees are clearcut and re-planted with small trees 
in dense rows, only co burn at higher intensity in the next fire 
and be logged again. Logging after a disturbance such as wild 
fire also removes the most ecologically valuable components of 
the new forest—standing dead trees, or snags (i). 

Many people are also led to believe that there’s no problem 
because the Forest Service replants clearcuts. An antiquat- 
ed mandate requires the Forest Service to “re-stock” a logged 
area fully within five years, which requires re-planting rather 
than allowing for natural regeneration. To meet this require- 
ment, the Forest Service usually plants too many trees for the 
site, as they expect some not to survive. This creates dense 
even-aged young stands that are highly flammable and virtually 


Irs important to remember that wildlife in fire ecology-based ecosystems evolved with wild fire, not with logging! For example, Black- 


backed woodpeckers are dependent on periodic outbreaks of stand replacement fire to provide them with flushes of fire-associated insects 
like pine bark beetles for foraging, and’ with abundant snags for nesting. Soon after a wild fire, forests undergo a remarkable transfor- 
mation. Large dead and remaining live trees, native plants and seed sources act as biological legacies that provide habitat for scores of 


pollinators, songbirds, woodpeckers, small mammals and native ungulates--such as elk and deer--that populate burned areas. Burned 


forests also store carbon long-term in dead trees that slowly decompose while new plant growth rapidly sequesters carbon. When a severe 


fire occurs in a structurally complex mature forest it generates a “complex early seral” or “snag habitar” forest. These renewed forest stages 


support a rich assortment of plants and wild life as diverse as old growth forests. (Swanson et al., 2011; DellaSala & Hanson, 2015) 
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sterile biologically compared to stands with natural regenera- 
tion development after a fire (ii). 


Logging Myths Surrounding Wild Fires 

In the name of fire risk reduction, the Forest Service is target- 
ing any denser forest areas on the landscape, regardless of their 
natural density and importance to density-associated species, 
Density-associated species include elk, marten, Blackbacked 
woodpecker, Northern pygmy owl and various songbirds. The 
Forest Service in Eastern Oregon is now expanding commer- 
cial logging into cteck-side “No Logging” buffers, claiming that 
high intensity wild fire will burn rapidly through denser stream 
corridors. However these areas are naturally moister and more 
productive for plant growth. Riparian areas form wildlife con- 
nectivity corridors used by many disturbance-sensitive migrat- 
ing or dispersing species such as elk, marten, Gray wolf, and 
lynx. Denser riparian growth gives these species greater pro- 
tection from predators. Many riparian-associated Neotropical 
migratory songbirds are also dependent on denser, multi-can- 
opied forest. Fish species evolved with wild fire and return to 
creeks after fires, whereas logging in riparian zones unnaturally 
harms fish and other aquatic species. 

The Forest Service is also now targeting naturally moister, 
denser, mixed conifer forests for fire 
and fuel reduction logging, including 
complex multilayer old growth habitat 
needed by Pileated woodpeckers, mar- 
ten, Pacific fisher, and other species. 
These moist and cooler forests histor- 
ically burned in the West far less fre- 
quently and more intensely than lower elevation drier forests, 
on fire cycles averaging 100-250 years, as opposed to 10-50 
year cycles for very dry forests on the edge of grasslands. 

Another important aspect of the controversy over logging to 
reduce fire risk is how unrealistic it is for contemporary fire 
suppression techniques to stop intense fires under 21st century 
climate change, as pointed out by Firefighters United for Safe- 
ty Ethics and Ecology (FUSEE), 21st century climate change 
is making wild fires start more readily and spread faster, making 
effective wild fire suppression more difficult and risky since the 
1980's, and accelerating after the year 2000. ‘This has led to 
longer fire seasons and more acres burned. Yet there is still less 
fire on the land than is necessary for fire-adapted forests and 
chaparral ecosystems, Note that many of California's recent big 
intense wild fires were brush fires, not forest fires, so logging 
would make no difference for those fires, Firefighting has be- 
come more risky, expensive, and damaging but less effective. 
The strategy of fire exclusion has failed. Huge areas of the Great 
Basin and chaparral regions in Southern California have seen 
increasing wild fire (Halsey & Syphard 2015) and extensive 
damage to homes mainly because of human-caused fire starts, 
conversion of fire-adapted plants like chaparral to flammable 


There is still less fire on the 
land than is necessary for 


fire-adapted forests and 
chaparral ecosystems. 


weeds and grasses and a dramatic rise in home-building in fire- 
prone areas. (Syphard etal., 2013). 


Myths of Fire Suppression 

‘The effectiveness of federal agency fire suppression increased 
greatly after World War II with an influx of military sur- 
plus vehicles and equipment (Pyne 1982). Cutting fire lines 
with bulldozers and air tankers dropping chemical retardants 
brought annual burned acreage crashing down. In California 
alone there was a 36% decline in area burned from the 1940's 
to the 1950's, the start of a trend of rapidly declining acres 
burned that continued until the 1980's. This created a histor- 
ically unprecedented shortage of fire on the landscape that is 
still adversely affecting fire-adapted ecosystems across the West. 

Although fire retardant can be useful to save a house, it is 
often wasted at great expense in the back country. Fire retar- 
dant can kill trees and result in large scale fish kills if dropped 
into a river, as happened to thousands of fish in Fall River in 
central Oregon. Conyentional firefighting tactics of dumping 
fire retardant, cutting fire lines and lighting back fires can’t stop 
wind-blown flames from jumping over fire lines or. firebrands 
lofting in the sky and landing on flammable roof tops miles 
away from a wild fire’s flaming front. Now, with the severe fire 
weather conditions of 21st century 
global warming, the efficacy of con- 
ventional fire suppression is further 
declining. Conventional firefighting 
strategies and tactics are unable to 
prevent or suppress large wild fires 
now driven by climatic conditions 
that will be with us for the foreseeable future. With increasing 
urban density spreading into fire-prone areas and increasing 
human ignitions of fires, the size and rate of spread of wild fires 
overwhelms the capacity of suppression crews and resources. 


Myths Around Wild Fires and Burning Towns 

The “Camp” Fire in Paradise, California, caused total home 
incineration, surrounded by green trees in some cases, and of- 
ten by standing intact burned trees. While this was reported 
as unusual, plants not consumed by fire adjacent to and sur- 
rounding totally destroyed homes is the typical Wildland-Ur- 
ban Interface fire pattern associated with extreme wild fire (Co- 
hen 2000; Cohen & Stratton 2003; Cohen & Stratton 2008; 
Graham et al., 2012; Cohen 2017). Burning homes have been 
found that could only have been ignited from lofted firebrands 
and low intensity surface fire spreading to contact the home. 
Continuous tree and shrub canopies required to maintain high 
intensity wild fire are broken up.in urban areas by fuel gaps 
such as streets, driveways, and home sites. Extreme wild fire 
conditions initiate ignitions within residential areas but the 
residential fuels, structures, and plants continue the residential 
home burning. Commonly homes ignite and burn for hours 


(ii) Clearcuts and other heavy logging generally lead to the establishment and perpetuation of unnatural plantations, which increasingly 


replace native, fire-resilient forests. Even-age monoculture plantations burn more severely due to logging slash and dense packing of 


small trees. (Odion et al., 2004) 
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after the wild fire has ceased active burning near the commu- 
nity (Cohen & Stratton 2008, Cohen 2010). Notably, the for- 
est around the town of Paradise had already been clearcut and 
thinned for fire risk reduction before the fire that incinerated 
the town. Nonetheless, media coverage of the Camp fire and 
similar urban fires has been used by politicians to advocate for 
more heavy logging across Western National Forests, ostensi- 
bly to reduce fire risk to communities. Many such “fuel reduc- 
tion” timber sales are logged in the back country far away from 
communities, and even those logged near communities offer 
no real guarantee of reducing fire risk. The catastrophe is for 
humans in fire prone environments, not for the forest or chap- 
arral ecosystems, which actually need more wild fire, not less, 
to be more resilient. Logging and other forest management like 
toxic herbicide use, roads and livestock grazing cause ecological 
disasters, not wild fire. 

We need more active fire management, not more forest 
management-instead of excluding fire from fire-dependent 
ecosystems, we need to use and steer fire and focus suppres- 
sion resources on protecting homes. In Eastern Oregon, some 
Forest Service staff are starting to 


metal roofs and fire-resistant siding, clearing fammable mate- 
rials from within 100 feet of the house, screening house vents, 
and clearing rain gutters. 


Industrial Forestry and Climate Change 

Practiced over large landscapes, post-fire logging can lead 
to ecosystem type shifts whereby entire landscapes of native 
fire-adapted forests are shifted to novel fire regimes resulting in 
loss of biodiversity and ecosystem services such as flood con- 
trol, carbon storage and moisture retention (Lindenmayer et 
al., 2011), Industrial forestry is not sustainable. Fire suppres- 
sion can't save such unnatural forest structure—especially with 
increasing fire frequency under climate change. Large wild fires 
are most often stopped by changes in the weather such as rain, 
lower wind speeds, and cooler temperatures, rather than by ac- 
tive fire suppression. 

Forests sequester and store about one quarter of humans’ 
annual greenhouse gas emissions, with unlogged primary for- 
ests storing 30 to 70 percent more carbon than logged forests 
(Mackey 2014). Deforestation and forest degradation account 

for about 12% of annual global 


advocate for letting wild fires burn Notably, the forest around the greenhouse gas emissions to the 


in the back country to accomplish 
management objectives such as 
thinning trees. However wild fire 
suppression is big business and 
requires political will to change it. 
‘The Forest Service and the timber 
industry have long been using pub- 
lic relations rhetoric encouraging 
public fear of wild fire to justify 
wild fire suppression, so this also 
has to be countered. 

Managing wild fire for ecosys- 
tem benefits is not the same as just 
letting them burn. Instead, manag- 
ing wild fire involves monitoring 
wild fire behavior, targeting suppression at fires likely to spread 
near towns, directing fire in the back country under safe condi- 
tions, cutting fire lines nearest homes, and keeping fire workers 
and residents out of harm's way. Loose herding or steering of 
wild fires is often more effective and ecologically beneficial than 
trying to extinguish them. 

Prescribed fire is proactive in that it can be useful for re- 
ducing unnaturally high densities of small trees and brush in 
dry forest types. Fire suppression is reactive and best reserved 
for focusing immediately around threatened communities. 
Ecological use of fire is interactive with the ecosystem on its 
own terms, making use of wild fire for natural thinning and 
other stimulating effects while not trying to exclude it from 
fire-dependent ecosystems. Local governments also need to 
start embracing smart growth measures to limit sprawl with- 
in the wildland-urban interface. Fire safety for existing homes 
needs to reduce risks from the home outward, rather than 
from wildlands in. Defensible space has to become as routine 
as changing the batteries in smoke detectors, building with 


town of Paradise had already 
been clearcut and thinned for 
fire risk reduction before the 
fire that incinerated the town, 
Nonetheless, media coverage 
of the Camp fire and similar 
urban fires has been used by 
politicians to advocate for more 


heavy logging. 


atmosphere. (Vander Werf et al., 
2009) Forest loss remains the sec- 
ond largest anthropogenic source 
of carbon dioxide to the atmo- 
sphere. Wild fires are currently not 
a significant contributor to green- 
house gas emissions, contrary to 
many assertions. (Law, Hudiburg, 
& Luyssaert, 2013). 

Up to 62% of carbon stored 
within a forest is released to the at- 
mosphere as carbon dioxide emis- 
sions when forests are cut down, 
due to decomposition of logging 
slash, stumps, and root wads, and 
soil carbon loss, with additional emissions during transport and 
manufacturing of wood products, especially over long hauling 
distances. The remaining 38% of the carbon is temporarily in- 
corporated in wood products ranging from one year to decades 
(for buildings) before decomposing and emitting carbon diox- 
ide in landfills (Oregon Global Warming Commission, 2018; 
Law et al., 2018). This loss is not made up by planting trees or 
substituting wood for steel in buildings. Thus wood products 
have much shorter carbon retention than carbon stored in un- 
logged forests. Based on recent studies in the Pacific Northwest, 
carbon stocks could be doubled if forests are protected from 
logging on federal lands, timber “harvest” rotations are extend- 
ed from 35 years to 70 years on private lands, and other forestry 
improvements take place. 

The Northwest Forest Plan resulted in climate benefits by 
shifting federal forest management from a substantial source 
of logging emissions in the 1980's to a current carbon storage 
sink, due to 80% reduced timber logging since then on federal 
lands covered by the plan (Krankina, Harmon, Schnekenburger 
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& Sierra, 2012). Yet logging of these and other National 
Forests is now increasing again. Even when the logging is not 
clearcutting, mature and large trees are increasingly reduced 
in abundance under selective commercial “thinning” sales. 
It is critical to protect carbon-dense older forests on public 
lands and to incentivize forest carbon conservation on both 
federal and non-federal lands. Keeping the planet from 
heating above two degrees cannot be accomplished without 
retaining forest carbon. 

Preparing for climate changes must be comprehensive, sci- 
ence-based, and solve for the top drivers of change while we 
hold the line against logging and promote a robust conser- 
vation vision that considers the causes and effects of climate 
change. This means protecting carbon-dense forests nation- 
wide as a foundation for biodiversity and ecosystem services, 
reducing land-stressors, connecting landscapes for wildlife 
migrations and dispersal and reducing carbon emissions from 
logging and other sources. We need to act quickly to save this 
integrated living planet for future generations of all species. 
We have an intense struggle ahead, but we also have a large 
body of compelling science on our side, on behalf of biodi- 
versity and ecological integrity. Ý 


Sources used: 

Two FUSEE presentation slide show scripts 

“Everything You Wanted To Know About Wildland Fires In Forests But 
Were Afraid To Ask: Lessons Learned, Ways Forward” by Dominick A. 
DellaSala, Ph. D, Chief Scientist, Geos Institute; Timothy Ingalsbee, 
Ph. D, Firefighters United for Safety, Ethics, and Ecology; Chad T. 
Hanson, Ph. D, John Muir Project, March 30, 2018 

“A New Direction for California Wildfire Policy—Working from the 
Home Outward”, Leonardo DiCaprio Foundation report, February 
11, 2019, compiled by Douglas Bevington, Forest Director, Environ- 
ment Now California Program, dbevington@ldcfoundation.org 

“A New Climate- And Human-Influenced Wildfire Era for Western For- 
ests” by Dominick DellaSalla, Ph. D, Chief Scientist, Geos Institute, 
November 2017, www.GEOSINSTITUTE.ORG 

Some statements about forest ecology, especially those regarding East- 
ern Oregon forests, are made by Karen Coulter, Director of the Blue 
Mountains Biodiversity Project, based on 28years of field surveying 
ptoposed timber sales and monitoring Forest Service plans and proj- 
ects in Eastern Oregon. This article was based on a presentation Karen 
gave in Chico, California at the Passion Theater on March 31st, 2019. 


